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The Center 



The mission of the Center for Research on Effective Schooling for Disadvantaged Students 
(CDS) is to significantly improve the education of disadvantaged students at each level of 
schooling through new knowledge and practices produced by thorough scientific siudy and 
evaluation. The Center conducts its research in four program areas: The Early and Elementary 
Education Program, The Middle Grades and High Schools Program, the Language Minority 
Program, and the School, Family, and Community Connections Program. 

The Early and Elementary Education Program 

This program is working to develop, evaluate, and disseminate instructional programs 
capable of bringing disadvantaged students to high levels of achievement, particularly in the 
fundamental areas of reading, writing, and mathematics. The goal is to expand the range of 
effective alternatives which schools may use under Chapter 1 and other compensatory education 
funding and to smdy issues of direct relevance to federal, state, and local policy on education of 
disadvantaged students. 

The Middle Grades and High Schools Program 

This program is conducting research syntheses, survey analyses, and field studies in middle 
and high schools. The three types of projects move from basic research to useful practice. 
Syntheses compile and analyze existing knowledge about effective education of disadvantaged 
students. Survey analyses identify and describe current programs, practices, and trends in middle 
and high schools, and allow studies of their effects. Field studies arc conducted in collaboration 
with school staffs to develop and evaluate effective programs and practices. 

The Language Minority Program 

This program represents a collaborative effort. The University of California at Santa 
Barbara is focusing on the education of Mexican-American students in California and Texas; 
studies of dropout among children of accent immigrants are being conducted in San Diego and 
Miami by Johns Hopkins, and evaluations of learning strategies in schools serving Navajo, 
Cherokee, and Lumbee Indians are being conducted by the University of Northern Arizona. The 
goal of the program is to identify, develop, and evaluate effective programs for disadvantaged 
Hispanic, American Indian, Southeast Asian, and other language minority children. 

The School, Family, and Community Connections Program 

This program is focusing on the key connections between schools and families and between 
schools and conrununitics to build better educational programs for disadvantaged children and 
youth. Initial work is seeking to provide a research base concerning the most effective ways for 
schools to interact with and assist parents of disadvantaged students and interact with the 
community to produce effective community involvement. 
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Abstract 



This study analyzes data from multiple national representative samples to describe the status 
of curriculum tracking and ability grouping in middle and high schools and the effects on 
African American, Hispanic, American Indian, Asian American, and White students. The 
analyses compare the representation in academic, vocational, and general curriculum tracks of 
race-ethnic subgroups of students to white students, document ten-year trends in comparative 
representativeness, and examine representation in high-ability, honors, and remedial courses. 
Further analyses examine the effects of curriculum tracking on three dimensions of adult literacy 

The study finds that race-ethnic subgroups of students arc maldistributed in curriculum 
tracks and ability groups; the effects of tracking and ability grouping are especially negative for 
African American, Hispanic, and American Indian subgroups; the effects are positive for Aiian 
American subgroups but have negative implications; and ten-year trends reveal negative 
implications of tracking for white majority students. Alternatives to tracking and ability 
grouping arc suggested for study. 
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Introduction 



Studies of tracking and ability grouping have 
called attention to their potential harmful effects 
on low income and racial and ethnic student 
subgroups who ait often oventpresented among 
the low tracks and classes (Oakes, 1985). Yet 
very little is known about the prevalence of 
tracking and ability grouping in schools or atx)ut 
the actual dispersion of African American, 
American Indian, Asian, and Hispanic students 
across school programs or classes of different 
ability levels. Thus, a major objective of this 
paper is to clarify the magnitude of the problem of 
African American, American Indian, Asian and 
Hispanic students' maldistributions across u^acks 
and ability groups. 

We address these issues by using several 
different sources of large national survey data to 
(1) summarize current national profiles of school's 
practices of tracking and ability grouping across 
the grades using recent survey data (2) analyze 
recent trends in secondary-level tracking of major 
race-ethnic student subgroups (3) discuss the 
implications of tracking for race-ethnic student 
subgroups* educational outcomes, including adult 
literacy and (4) consider alternative strategies that 
schools can use to address problems of instruction 
and student diversity. 

Background 

The term "U^acking" is typically used to refer 
to between-class homogeneous grouping of 
students, including the program differentiation in 
high schools as well as the separate ability- 
grouped classes based on evaluations of students' 
current academic preparation found with different 
frequencies at all .^vels of schooling. In theory, 
tracking is used to accommodate instruction to the 
diversity of student needs, interests, and abilities 
found in most schools. The theory is that students 
will learn best when the instnictional content is 
matched well to current individual knowledge and 
abilities, thus it is necessary to divide students 
into homogeneous learning groups to have an 
effective learning program. With homogeneous 
groups, a teacher can offer a lesson that no student 
finds too hard or too easy, which in theory should 
maximize student motivation and learning. 



Tracking continues to be among the most 
controversial issues in American education. 
Education researchers and school practitioners 
probably disagree more about the need for and the 
effects of tracking than any other single feature of 
public schools. Many researchers and theorists 
advocate the elimination of tracking and between- 
class ability grouping. They note that ability 
grouping is unfair to low achievers, citing 
problems of poor peer models, low teacher 
expectations, concentration of minority students in 
low tracts, and slow instructional pace. Propo- 
nents typically counter that ability grouping lets 
high achievers move rapidly and gives low 
achievers attainable goals and extra help. 

The effects of various forms of between-class 
ability grouping (e.g., course and program 
tracking) have been extensively studied. 
According to Slavin (1988), tfic research evidence 
indicates, almost without exception, that between- 
class ability grouping or tracking has few if any 
benefits for student achievement. 

Nevertheless, U'acking continues to be widely 
used in routine classroom practice at all levels of 
schooling. Teachers at all levels have often 
reported both using and believing in some kind of 
ability grouping (e.g., NEA, 1968; Wilson & 
Schmits, 1978). However, there are some recent 
signs that some of the problems of U^acking may 
be finally addressed in practice. As a result of 
some of the major efforts for school restructuring 
recommended by both school practitioners and 
education policy makers, or often out of a concern 
for social justice, many disuicts have begun to 
reexamine their ability grouping practices. And 
challenges to ability grouping have often become 
a major issue in many school desegregation cases 
(e.g., Hobson vs. Hansen, 1967 US. Department 
of Education v. Dillon County School District No. 
/, 1986). 

Curriculum tracking in American high 
schools acts as an allocation mechanism that sons 
students into vocational, academic, and general 
education programs. Vocational programs are 
designed to develop specific occupational slcills 
that lead to direct entry into the labor marlcet; 
academic programs are designed to develop the 
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molt advanced academic skills and knowledge 
which are prerequisites for postsecondary 
schooling prior to labo^ force entry; general 
education programs lack the specialized focus of 
either the vocational or college prep curriculum 
serving mainly as a holding pen prior to gradua- 
tion or dropping out. Thus, tracking may operate 
as a key mediating mechanism in the link between 
education and adult carter success. RecenUy, 
corporate leaders and educators have focused 



increased attention on the relationship between the 
type and level of skill brought by American high 
school graduates to the U. S. workforce and the 
content and quality of their courses arul programs 
of study. Or as Gamoran (1987) notes, students' 
"opportunities to learn" art directly related to their 
course and track placements. Thus there is a 
growing concern about the impact of tracking and 
educational stradfication generally on the well 
being of our national economy. 



Patterns, Trends, and Inequities in Tracking 
and Ability Grouping 



How pervasive are tracking and between- 
class abili^ grouping? And to what extent are 
African American, Hispanic, American Indian and 
Asian ^oidents maldistributed across curriculum 
tracks aixl ability-grouped classes? We will shed 
some lis^t on these questions by first, presenting 
descriptive profiles that show the stams of high 
school curriculum tracking oi race-ethnic 
subgroup students in 1982 compared to 1972, 
based on High School and Beyond (HSB) data 
and National Longitudinal Smdy of the High 
School Qass of 1972 (NLS) data. Second, we 
will present national distributions that show the 
overall prevalence of between-class grouping and 
curriculum tracking in American schools, based 
on dau from the NLS» the HSB, and the Johns 
Hopkins University 1988 National Survey of 
Middle Grades Principals. Third, we will use data 
from the 1986 National Assessment of Educa- 
tional Progress (NAEP) Young Adult Literacy 
Survey to examine the effects of track placement 
on young adult literacy. 

High School Program Placement 

Table 1 presents nationally representative 
data Uiat show the status of curriculum track 
placement for Hispanic, American Indian, Asian, 
African American and White high school students 
in 1982 (HSB data, top panel) and in 1972 (NLS 
data, bottom panel). These data allow us to 
examine two aspects of tracking - first, the recent 
status of tracking (1982) and the dissimilar 
distributions among the various populations; 
second, trends in curriculum program tracking 
among these populations during the ten-year 
period from 1972 to 1982. 



We will examine these data to compare the 
curriculum track status of African American and 
Hispanic high school seniors with the curriculum 
track status of White high school seniors in 1982 
and in 1972, and we will identify trends over the 
ten-year period for Uiese populations. 



Table 1 about here 



We will then report the status of American Indian 
and Asian subgroups compared to Whites in 1982; 
no comparable 1972 dau are available for these 
populations. 

African American Students 

The top panel of Table 1 shows that 36 
percent of African American high school seniors 
in 1982 were enrolled in academic programs (as 
compared to 41 percent of White seniors), 25 
percent were in general education programs 
(versus 30 percent of White .seniors), and 39 
percent were enrolled in vocational education 
programs (versus 29 percent of White seniors). 
Thus, compared to Whites in 1982, African 
Amencan smdents were significanUy overrcpre- 
sented in the vocational education track and 
significanUy underrepresented in the academic 
and general program tracks: African American 
students participated in the vocational track at a 
rate 34 percent higher than (or 1.34 times) the rate 
for White smdents. In contrast, the participation 
rate in academic programs among African 
American students was 88 percent of (or 12 
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percent below) the rate for Whites, and, in the 
general track, the African American student 
participation rate was 84 percent of (or 16 percent 
below) the rate for White students. 

The bottom panel of TaUe 1 shows that in 
1972, 33 percent of African American high school 
seniors were enrolled in academic programs (as 
compared to 52 percent of White seniors), 34 
percent were in general education programs 
(versus 28 percent of White seniors), and 33 
percent were enrolled in vocilional education 
programs (versus 19 percent of White seniors). 
ThuSt compared to Whites, African American 
students in 1972 were significantly overrepre- 
serited in the general and vocational education 
tracks and significantly underrepresented in the 
academic program track. African American 
students participated in the vocational track at a 
rate 71 percent higher than (or 1.71 times) the rate 
for White students and in the general track at a 
rate 20 percent higher than (or 1.20 times) the rate 
for White students; in contrast, the participation 
rate in academic programs among African 
American students was only 63 percent of (or 37 
percent below) the rate for Whites. 

Hispanic Students 

The lop panel of Table 1 shows that in 1982, 
26 percent of Hispanic high school seniors in 
1982 were enrolled in academic programs ( 
compared to M percent of White seniors), 30 
percent were in general education programs 
(versus the same proportion - 30 percent - of 
White seniors), and 44 percent were enrolled In 
vocational education programs (versus 29 percent 
of White seniors). Thus, compared to Whites, 
Hispanic students in 1982 were significantly 
overrepresented in the vocational education track 
and significantly underrepresented in the 
academic program track. Hispanic students were 
in the vocational track at a rate 52 percent higher 
than (or 1.52 times) the rate for White smdents; in 
contrast, the paiticipation rate in academic 
programs among Hispanic smdents was only 65 
percent of (or 35 percent below) the rate for 
Whites. 

The bottom panel of Table 1 shows that in 
1972, 28 percent of Hispanic high school seniors 
were enrolled in academic programs (as compared 
to 52 percent of White seniors), 42 percent were 
in general educauon programs (versus 28 percent 
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of White seniors), and 29 percent were enrolled in 
vocational education programs (versus 19 percent 
of White seniors). Thus, compared to Whites, 
Hispanic smdents in 1972 were significantly 
overrepresented in the general and vocational 
education tracks and significantly underrepre- 
sented in the academic program track. Hispanic 
smdents paiticipated in the vocational track at a 
rate 52 percent higher than (or 1.52 times) the rate 
for White smdents, and in die general track at a 
rate 50 percent higher than (or 1.50 times) the rate 
for White smdents; in contrast, the participation 
rate in academic programs among Hispanic 
smdents was only 54 percent of (or 46 percent 
below) the rate for Whites. 

Trends Over 10 Years 

The NLS data provide a snapshot of the 
stams of program tracking for a nationally 
representative sarriple in 1972; the HSB data 
provide a snapshot of the stams of program 
tracking for a nationally representative sample in 
1982. Because these are nationally representative 
samples, we can compare the data and talk about 
"trends" that have occurred. We have no way of 
knowing, however, the real progression of any 
changes that have taken place - whether changes 
occurred gradually over the time period or 
perhaps took place abruptly during a shorter time 
within the overall time period, or even whether 
changes occurred in one direction consistently or 
moved uack aiKl fo;th in various directions. 

The major trend over the 1972-1982 period 
for both African American and Hispanic smdents 
was to continue, compared to Whiles, to be 
overrepresented in vocational education tracks 
and uniderrepresented in academic tracks. 

The magnitude of the underrepresenution of 
both groups compared to Whites in academic 
tracks had diminished by 1982 - African 
American representation was 88 percent of the 
White rate in 1982 compared to 63 percent of the 
White rate in 1972; Hispanic representation was 
65 percent of the White rate in 1982 compared to 
54 percent of the White rate in 1972. 

On the surface, this looks as if African 
American smdents, especially, have made 
substantial gains in representation in the academic 
track in their senior year of high school. And they 



hive, oomptitd to White representation, but the 
gain from 63 percent to 88 percent of the White 
nte was due mainly to a decrease in White 
students in the academic track (from S2.S percent 
in 1972 to 40.9 percent in 1982). The same is true 
for the Hispanic gai;: from 54 percent of the 
White rate in 1972 to 65 percent in 1982 - the 
gain is mostly accounted for by the decrease in 
White students in academic tracks from 1972 to 
1982. 

The actual percents of African American and 
Hispanic seniors in the academic track in 1972 
and 1982 show clearly that, although these 
subgroups achieved increased parity with White 
students, diey achieved no real gain in movement 
into the academic track. The percent of Hispanic 
students in the academic track, in fact, decreased 
from 28.1 to 26.5, while the percent of African 
American students in the academic track increased 
slightly from 33.0 to 35.9. If the percent of 
White students in the academic track had stayed 
the same from 1972 to 1982, the African 
American student rate of representation compared 
to Whites would be only 68 percent in 1982, 
compared to 65 percent in 1972. Similarly, the 
rate of Hispanic student representation compared 
to Whites would be only 50 percent in 1982, 
compared to 54 percent in 1972. What these 
figures clearly show is that movement toward 
parity with White studeitts by African American 
and Hispanic students from 1972 to 1982 does not 
reflect that more of these students moved into the 
academic track in that ten-year period; it mostly 
reflects the fact that White students shifted in 
substantial numbers from academic tracks to 
vocational and especially general tracks from 
1972 to 1982. 

We will look briefly at the trends in represen- 
tation in the vocational and general tracks from 
1972 to 1982. Both African American and 
Hispanic students continued to be overrepresented 
in the vocational track in 1982 compared to 
Whites, and both had substantial increases in the 
percent of students actually in vocational educa- 
tion programs - African Americans increasing 
from 33.1 percent in 1972 to 38.7 percent in 1982, 
and Hispanics increasing from 29.5 percent in 
1972 to 43.9 percent in 1982. The Hispanic 
students, despite their large actual increase in the 
percent of students in the vocational track, 
remained at the same parity level with Whites as 
in 1972 (represented at a rate 1.52 time^ that of 



White smdents) because White students also 
increased their actual percent participation in the 
vocational track from 194 to 28.9 percent during 
the ten-year period. Similariy, although African 
American students gained in parity with White 
students, going from a rate of 1.71 times to a rate 
of 1.34 times that of White students, this gain 
came about because of the influx of a larger 
percent of White students in vocational tracks, not 
because the African American students decreased 
tiieir own percentage in die vocational track. 

Both African American and Hispanic 
students decreased tiieir actual percent of partici- 
pation in tiie general track from 1972 to 1982, and 
both went from being overrepresented in the 
general track compared to Whites (1.2 percent and 
1.5 percent of tiie White rate, respectively) to 
beir^g slightiy underrepresented in tiie general 
track compared to Whites (.84 and .98 percent of 
tiK White rate, respectively). Again, the move 
from over- to underrepresentation was influenced 
by an increased percentage of Whites moving into 
tiie general track (28.2 percent in 1972 to 30.2 
percent in 1982), but tiiis time much of tiie shift 
was accounted for by actual movement out of the 
general o^ck by tiie African American and 
Hispanic students. 

The data in Table 1 alone are insufRcient to 
interpret tiie trends tiiat weVe reported. We can 
note tiiat littie change occurred from 1972 to 1982 
in tiie percentage of African Americans and 
Hispanics in academic tracks. Botii tiiese popula- 
tion sut^ups remain underrepresented compared 
to Whites in tiie track tiiat leads to further educa- 
tion and better career opportunities. Also, botii 
these groups increased their rates of participation 
in vocational education tracks substantially from 
1972 to 1982, and botii remain heavily overrepre- 
sented compared to Whites in tiie track that, in 
theory, leads to employment directiy out of high 
school. 

We can comment on our findings regarding 
participation in the general track, which is 
acknowledged by most educators as being basi- 
cally a "holding track*" for smdents who otiierwise 
would drop out. The substantial decrease in tiie 
percentage of African American and Hispanic 
students in tiie general track is a positive change 
only if tiie vocational track, where most of tiiem 
went, does indeed provide worthwhile programs 
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that lead to the acquisition of worthwhile and 
maifcetabk skilli and entrance into meaningful 
emptoyment At the STiine time, the faa that few 
of these students mov^ into the academic track is 
disquieting. It is very possible that the change out 
of the general track occurred because some high 
schools serving African Americans and Hispanics 
simply eliminaird the genenl trade. The question 
then becomes whether the vocational track into 
vMdk these students moved wu bn>adened and 
expanded to piovkle them with a stnmg practical 
educatkxu or whether it simply became the new 
holding arena. 

American Indian and Asian Students 

The top panel of Table 1 shows that 19 
percent of American Indian high school seniors in 
1982 were enrolled in academic programs (as 
compared to 41 percent of White seniors), 49 
percent were in general education programs 
(versus 30 percera of White seniors), and 32 
percent were eiooUed in vocational educfUon 
programs (versus 29 percent of White seniors). 
Thus. conqMUtd to Whites. American Indian 
students in 1982 were sigidflcantly overrefnt- 
sented in the general education track and signifi- 
candy undeirqmsented in the academic program 
track. American Indian students participated in 
the general track at a rate 62 percent higher than 
(or 1.62 times) the rate for White students; in 



contrast, die r>uticipation rate in academic 
programs among American Indian students was 
only 46 percent of (or S4 pen:ent below) die rate 
for Whites. 

In the top panel of TaUe 1, die dau show 
that S8 percent of 1982 Asian high school seniors 
were enrolled in academic programs (as compared 
to 41 percent of White seniors). 22 percent were 
in general e<hication programs (versus 30 peromt 
of White senk>rs). and 20 percent were enrolled in 
vocational education programs (versus 29 percent 
of White sentors). Thus, compared to Whites in 
1982. Asian students were signiflcandy under- 
represented in die gencnJ and vocational educa- 
tion tracks and significantly ovenepreaented in die 
academic program track. Asian students paitici- 
pated in die academic track at a rate 42 pt^^i 
higher dum (or 1.42 time3) die rate for White 
students; in contrast, die Asian participation rate 
in general education programs was raly 74 
percent of (or 26 percent below) die rate for 
Whites, and in vocational education programs die 
participation rate was only 68 percent of (or 32 
percent below) the rate for Whites. 

These distributions of program placements 
have implications for students' access to "learning 
opportunities'* as reflected in specific course 
enrollment patterns. 



Ability Grouped Class Assignment and Curriculum Tracking 



Our next sets of dau pertain to die assign- 
ment of students to classes according to ability. 
Elementary sdiool students often are assigned to 
high, average, or low achieving self-contained 
classes on die basis of some combination of a 
composite achievement mersure. IQ scores, 
and/or teacher judgment, and remain widi die 
same ability-grouped classes for aU academic 
subjects. In junior hi^ and middle schools, 
ability grouped class assignment may take die 
fonn of Uock scheduling. Mfbcit students are 
assigned to one class by ability and travel togedier 
from subject to subject, or students may be 
assigned by ability to each subjea separately. 
High school students are usually assigned to 
academic, vocational, or general program tracks, 
but dien also assigned to separate ability grouped 
courses widiin die curriculum tracks (e.g.. Honors 



or Advan:f4 Placement, rsgular, and remedial 
courses). 

Tables 2-7 report the prevalence of ability- 
grouped class and course assignment for African 
American. Hispanic. American Indian. Asian, and 
White smdents at various grade levels based on 
multiple data sets. The Johns Hopkins University 
National Survey of N4iddle Grades asked princi- 
pals whether diey assign students to homogeneous 
groups on die basis of ability or achievement. 
Their responses, presented in Table 2. reveal 



Table 2 about here 
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several important diffenences in grouping prac- 
tices by subject and by school ethnic composition 
and ''average'* student ability. 

Table 2 shows, for grade seven students, the 
percent of schools that use homogenous grouping 
in all or some of their classes (by subject). 
Roughly two-thirds of the schools report using at 
least some between-class ability groufring. Across 
all types of schools, mathematics, reading and 
then English are the subjects most often grouped 
by ability. The use of between-class grouping to 
create ''all** classes homogeneous in ability is quite 
common in grade 7; roughly one of five schools 
report that their seventh grade classes are ability 
grouped for each subject Interutingly, the 
practice of ability grouping for all subjects is more 
often found in schools with sizable (more than 
20%) enrollments of African American and 
Hispanic students. As the bottom three panels of 
Table 2 show, this relationship between ftill scale 
ability grouping and ethnic concentration holds 
even when schools are disaggregated in tenns of 
principal reports of ''average" student ability. 

'i'ht National Longitudinal Study of the High 
School Qass of 1972 (NLS) also asked principals 
whether they assign students to homogeneous 
groups on the basis of ability or achievement. 
Principal reqx)nses to this question in the NLS 
survey are presented in Table 3. 

Table 3 shows the percent of high schools 
that use homogenous grouping in all or some of 
their classes. Nearly all (92 percent) of the 
schools report the use of between class ability 
gtXMiping in some subjects. Where ability 
grouping is used, it typically s^lies to all 
students (37 percent). However, the use of ability 
grouping to create ''aU'* homogeneous classes is 
somewhat more common for high ability students 
(8 percent) than for low ability students (S 
percent). 



Tables 3 & 4 about here 



Table 4 shows |.j!ttems of course tracking in 
high schools by subject In grade 12, English (59 
percent), mathematics/science (42 percent), and 
social studies (39 percent) are the subjects in 
which students are most often grouped by ability. 
English more often segregates studerts into a 



larger number of groups (12 percent report five or 
more ability levels) than other academic subjects. 

Thus Table 3 and 4 show concurrently that 
course tracking - between-class ability grouping 
- is a prevalent grouping medxxi in high schools 
and especially in mi^or subjects. Patterns of 
course tracking by race-ethnic student subgroups 
(see TaUe S) reveal some strikingly dissimilar 
distributions among Whites and African Ameri- 
cans. The top panel of Table S shows that only 34 
percent of die African American high school 
seniors who were enrolled in academic programs 
(compared to 39 percent of White seniors) were in 
their school's top math/science classes. 



Table 5 about here 



Similar patterns among African American 
and White seniors are found in the top English (30 
vs 36 percent) and social studies (37 vs 43 
percent) classes of their schools. African 
Americans and Whites in the general education 
and in vocational education programs show few 
striking differences in top class participation 
patterns except for English in general education (6 
vs 14 percent) and scienceAnath in vocational 
education (12 vs 18 percent). Thus, overall 
differences between Whites and African 
American studmt participation rates in top classes 
a ross core academic subjects are primarily linked 
to academic college preparatory programs. 

Honors and Remedial Group 
Course Placements 

How do student placements in "low track" 
remedial and special education courses versus 
"high track** honors courses differ by students* 
race-ethnic status? Based on data from High 
School & Beyond, Table 6 presents a summary of 
multiple regression analyses showing the effect of 
race-ethnicity on placement in special education 
courses and placement in remedial courses in 
English and mathematics of 1982 high school 
seniors with controls for sex, high school track 
placement, and school demographics - region, 
urbanicity, and size of 12th grade class. 

Table 6 shows that, compared to White high 
school seniors, African American seniors are 
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sifpiffcamly ov tn t p re ttn tcd in both itmediil 
E^ish (B«.071) and itmediil mathematics 
(bB.128) oounet. These effecu ait net of statis- 
tical conbola for sex, track placement, and school 
demog^apMa - size, r^ion, and urtMUiicity. 



Table6about here 



American Indian seniois are also signifi- 
candy ov cntpreacm ed in remedial English 
(B«.077) and remedal mathematics (b«.lSl) 
couises, compared to WMie high sdiool seniors. 

In addition. Table 6 shows that, compared to 
White high school seniors, Hispanic seniors are 
significantty overrepresented in remedial English 
(B«.063X remedial mathematics (bs.l31), and 
special education (B«.014) courses. 

In contrast, Asfan seniors are not signifi- 
candy overreoresentcd in remedial English 
(B-.038), remedial mathematics (b>.018), or 
special education (E«.0!4) courses, compared to 
White hi^ school seniors. 

Table 7 presents a summary of multiple 
rcgic^on analyses showing the effect of race- 
ethnidty placement in honors (English and 
mathematics) courses for 1982 high school seniors 
with controls for sex, high school tracic placement, 
and schuol demographics - region, urbanicity, 
and size of 12th grKle class. 

Table 7 shows that, compared to White high 
school seniors, African American seniors are 
significantly imdentpresented in both honors 
English (B»-.0S2) and honors mathematics 
(B«-.031) courses, hiqnnic seniors are also 
significaritl} anderrepresented in both honors 



English (BS-.031) and honors mathematics 
(Bs:.032) courses. 

In contrast to other race-ethnic subgroups, 
Asian seniors are significantly ov eire p reacn ted in 
honors mathematics (B«.123), and are neither 
over- nor underrepresented in honors English 
(Bs.039) courses, compared to While hi^ school 
seniors. 



Table 7 about here 



American Indian seniors are neither over- nor 
underrepresented in honora Elfish (B«.001) or 
honors mathematics (B«.008) courses, compared 
to White high schocd seniors. 

These race-ethnicity effects are net of statis- 
tical controls for sex, trade placement, and school 
demographics - size, region, and urbanicity. The 
unstandairdized regre^on coefRcieitts shown in 
Table 7 indicate that the negative effect on honors 
English course placements of race-ethnidty is 
somewhat stronger for African Americans than for 
Hispanics, while race-ethnicity hu an equal 
depressing effect on honors mathematics course 
placements for both groups. 

However, the strongest net effect observed in 
these analyses is the positive effect on honors 
mathematics placement of race-ethnidty for Asian 
students. 

The maldistributions of program and ability 
group placements that we have detailed in Tables 
1-7 have obvious implications for students* access 
to '^learning opportunities.** Our next analyses 
examine the connections between this restricted 
access In high school and adult literacy outcomes. 



Tracking and Literacy 



Despite some variations among race-ethnic 
subgroups and across different literacy domains, 
young adult literacy is stron^y affected by high 
sdxxd curriculum track idacements. This 
generalizition holds even when levels of educa- 
tional attainment and Icey social badcground 
factors are statistically controlled. 



Table 8 presents results from regression 
analyses based on the recent National Assessment 
^ Educational Progress (NAEP) Young Adult 
Literacy Survey. These analyses compare the 
effects of high school curriculum track placement 
for African American, Hisp&nic, Asian and White 
students on three major dimensions of adult 
literacy: 
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Prose - skills and strategies needed to 
undentand and use infonnation from sources that 
ait often found in the home or community, e.g., a 
newspaper editorial; 

Doarniem - skills and strategies required to 
locate and use information contained in nontextual 
materials, indjding graphs, charts, indexes, 
tables, schedules and the like; and 

Compiuatioiial - skills and knowledge 
needed to ap|4y arithmetic (^)erat]ons in addition, 
subtraction, multi|dication, and division (sin^y or 
sequentially) in combination with printed 
mfttrials in tasks sudi as balancing a checkbook 
or completing an order form. 



Table 8 about here 



These analyses show that high school 
tracking alone (top panel) can be a substantial and 
statistically significant determinant of young adult 
literacy. For prose literacy skills, high school 
tracking accounts for between five percent (for 
African Americans) and twenty-four percent (for 
Asian Americans) of die total variation in young 
adult proficiency. A similar range of effects is 
observed for document literacy skills where high 
school track placement accounts for from five 
percent (for Hispanics) to twenty-two percent (for 
Asian Americans) of tiie variance in young adult 
(TOficiency levels. 

In contrast, altiiough still statistically signifi- 
cant, the ex|danatory power of high school 
tracking is substantially less for computational or 
quantitative literacy skills, accounting for as little 
as tiuee percent of tht variance in young adult 
proficiency among Whites and a high of only 
eight percent among African Americans. 

The middle and bottom panels of Table 8 
show tiiat, in general, high school tracking 
continues to exhibit a significant effect on young 
yiult literacy proficiency even when social 
kground and educational att inment indicators 
are statistically taken into account. 

Among White and Asian American young 
adults, tite net effect of high school tracking after 
controlling for social background and educational 
attainment remains substantial and significant for 



both prose and document literacy skills, but not 
for compuutional literacy skills. In contrast, 
among African American young adults, tiie net 
effect of hi^ school tracking washes av ay and s 
not significant for prose literacy t^it remams 
significant and quitt substantial for botii 
document and computational literacy skill 
domains. 

For Hispanic young adults, educational 
attainment appeare to wash away any influence of 
high school tracking on ^ tiute literacy domains. 
(The illogic of tills finding indicates tiiat it is 
probably an artifact of the dau, and furJier study 
is required.) 

Overall, it appears tiiat high school track 
effects on young adult literacy are stronger for 
Asian Americans and African Americans than 
tiiey are for Whites, with Asim Americans 
exhibiting tiie strongest effect among tiie etimic 
subgroups examined. 

The net effects of track placement on young 
adult literacy shown in the bottom panel of Table 
8 indicate tiiat tracking exhibits a substantially 
stronger influence among African Americans tiian 
among Whites on two of tiie tiute literacy 
domains examined here document and 
computation skills. 

For document literacy skills tiie net effect of 
high school track placement is about forty percent 
greater among African Americans while tiie net 
track effea on computational literacy skiUs is 
neariy twenty times tiuit observed for tracking on 
tiK quantiutive proficiency of White young 
adults. For Asian American young adults, tiie 
magnitude of tiie track net effect exceeds tiiat of 
Whites across all tiiree literacy domains by an 
even greater margin, although among botii groups 
it is statistically significant only for prose and 
document literacy. 

Our findings on tiie relationship between 
curriculum tracking and young adult literacy skills 
show cleariy tiiat placement in tiie academic track 
as opposed to placement in general and vocational 
tracks has substantial positive effects on prose, 
document, and computational literacy for young 
adults, while placement in general and vocational 
tracks has substantial negative effects on tiiese 
literary measures. In general, because tiiese 
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effects remain after we control for educational 
attainment and social backgfound, we can say 
with some confidence thit Jie tracking itself, over 
and above other facton, is responsible for a 
significant portion of the disparate outcomes 
among White, Asian American, and African 
American groups. 



To some degree this statemou applies to the 
disparate outcomes for Hispanic young adults 
also, based on the fact that the effects remain 
significant for Hispanics after we control for 
social background, although not when we control 
for educational anainment as well. 



Implications of Tracking for Race/Ethnic Students 



Our findings on the maldistributions of 
gn>upe of nioe/etfanic students in curricuhmi tracks 
and ability groups, and the effects of placement in 
those tracks and groups, have many policy 
impUcadons for equity and excellence in the 
American educational system. 

First, our dctr findings on the effects of 
curriculum tracking and ability grouping 
Indicate th« need for change. There may have 
been a time when curriculum tracking in schools 
did actually mincide with die needs of the society 
and the economy outside of schools - that is. a 
number of academically proficient students were 
needed lo pursue fuither education and careers 
that depended upon dut education, while a 
numt)er of noR-academically oriented students 
were needed to enter the workforce directly and 
perfonn the important and even well-paying jobs 
tiut required less education. This situation has 
changed dramatically, but curriculum tracking still 
exists. 

The effects of tracking and ability 
grouping are eiqpecially negative for Amerkan 
Indian sub-groupa. This is r.^ new concern. The 
historic ineffectiveness of American schooling for 
tills disadvantaged population is well documented, 
and a significant amount of federal funds has been 
and is being directed toward tids population, widi 
few resultt so far. We badly need an accounting 
and syndesis of die educational programs diat 
have been developed in our attempts to improve 
education for American Indians that will provide 
some basis for identifying and further developing 
programs diat are actually effective. 



The effects of cunicidum tracking and 
ability grouping arc alao especially negative for 
Aft-ican American and Hispanic subgroups. 

Fbr botii of these subgroups, our analyses show no 
real movement out of general and vocational track 
programs into academic programs over a ten-year 
period. Students in these two subgroups constitute 
our largest minority populations and die ftiture 
economical healtii of the country depends upon 
tiieir access to a hi^ quality education. 

Our findings of large positive effects of 
tracking for Asian Americans cannot be viewed 
entirely positively - too many of die implications 
are negative. The success of Asian American 
students in our curriculum-tracked schools is 
creating social backlash against titis population 
tiiat bodes ill for tite successful integration of 
Asian American children into die fabric of 
American society. At the same time, die overall 
success of Asian American students in tracked 
American high schools obscures die fact diat 
some Asian American subgroups are as education- 
ally disadvantaged as the African American. 
Hispanic, and American Indian subgroups. 

Finally, there are negative implications of 
our findings for White majority students. The 
decrease of White students in die academic track 
between 1972 and 1982 (from 52.5 to 40.9 
percent), coupled widi the increase in die general 
and vocational tracks (from 28.2 to 30.2 and from 
19.4 to 28.9. respectively), could easily be viewed 
as a major shift from being advantaged to being 
less advantaged or even disadvantaged in terms of 
educational opportunities to learn. 
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Alternatives to Tracking and Ability Grouping 



The maldistributions and their effects on 
adult literacy outcomes presented in this paper 
make clear that if schools are to meet the require- 
ments of our economy for a more highly skilled 
future workforce (especially in light of changing 
demographics) public schools must provide more 
equitable access to ''learning opportunities'* which 
cultivate reasoning, inference, and critical 
thinking. Accomplishing this important shift in 
educational policy will require major school 
restnicturing efforts that encourage effective 
alternatives to tracking and bctwecn-class ability 
gro^iiing. 

Tracking is intended to match the curriculum 
with students* actual current competencies and to 
reduce the range within a class so the group 
lessons can meet the needs of all the students 
enrolled. 

But, tracking is often done by using one 
general test (such as an IQ test or composite 
achievement result) and students remain in the 
same groups for all subjects. Tracking (or 
between-class grouping), which eariier had 
occurred mainly in secondary grades, now is very 
often found in elementary grades, in which 
v;iuiin-class grouping used to be the main 
approach). For example, if tnerc are three 
grade-four classes, these classes arc now often 
organized as 4-1, 4-2, 4-3, ranked by a test score 
(see McPartland, Coldiron & Braddock, 1987). 

Tracking poses several dangers: 

1) "inappropriate placement" - one test often 
fails to pick up the variety of individual student 
strengths and weaknesses acrocs different 
subjects. For example, a student may be behind in 
reading, ahead in math; 

2) "differential resource allocation" - the low 
tracks often get the poorest resources, especiaUy 
the least experienced or least expert teachers, due 
to seniority regulations and many teachers' 
preferences for the top classes; 

3) "differential teacher behavior" - low 
tracks are often accompanied by low expectations. 
Teachers and students think the lowest classes are 
for "dummies" and there is little push to woric 
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very hard at demarKling learning tasks. Sometimes 
there is even a policy of low grades in low tracks 
(no A's); and 

4) "restricted learning opportunities" - there 
may be a cumulative piocess by which things get 
worse over the grades for students in the lowest 
tracks. Eariy low-track placement means poorer 
resources and expectations which produce lowc 
learning rates for the next class assignments, and 
so on. Thus small initial differences get mag- 
nifled. 

Whatever their achievement effects may be. 
ability grouping plans in all fonns are being 
questioned by many educators, who feel uncom- 
fortable making decisions about elementary-aged 
students that could have long-tenn effects on their 
self-esteem and life chances. In desegregated 
schools, the possibility that ability grouping may 
create racially identiftable groups or classes is of 
great concem (Epstein, 1985). For these and other 
reasons, several alternatives to ability grouping 
have been proposed. 

Effective and innovative responses to student 
diversity do not just happen. Educators and 
researchers agree that substantial investments by 
school systems in staff training may t)e required to 
substantially alter current pattems of ability 
grouping and tracking. Thus if educators are to 
insure equal educational opportunities and to 
provide every student with opportunities to learn 
to their ftiUest potential, it is necessary to know 
more about both how to deal with student diver- 
sity and how to train teachers to do so. 

An appealing altemative to ability grouping 
proposed by Oakes (I98S) and Wilkinson (1984), 
among others, involves cooperative learning 
instructional methods in which students work in 
small, mixed- ability learning teams. Research on 
cooperative learning has found that when the 
cooperative groups are rewarded based on the 
learning of all group members, students leam 
consistently more than do students in traditional 
methods (Slavin, 1983). 

Thus cooperative Icaming offers a plausible 
altemative to ability grouping which takes student 



diversity as a valued resource to be used in the 
classroom rather than a problem to be solved. 
However, no research exists which specifically 
compares cooperative learning to ability grouping. 
Research comparing achievement effects of 
various forms of ability grouping and altematives 
to ability grouping is clearly needed. At present, 
cooperative learning and continuous-progress 
programs appear to have the greatest potential as 
altenutive means of accommodating student 
diversity, but the effects of these and other 
methods relative to those of traditional between- 
and within-class ability groupit.^ methods are not 
currently known (Slavin, 1988). 

Flexible grouping processes offer other 
altematives to tracking. These processes include 
tracking only in math and/or English but not in 
other subjects, using appropriate subject-matter 
tests to make student placements in the selected 
subjects; making all groups as heterogeneous as 



possible, even in tracked classes; and covering 
basic subjects (such as Algebra) at all levels. If 
there are nine sections in 9th grade math, for 
example, these sections can be subsumed under 
two or three broad groups, so there will be less 
stigma. 

There are more ambitious alternatives - such 
as replacing tracking entirely in elementary and 
middle grades with tiie use of witiiin-class 
grouping [dus cooperative learning methods, or 
with tiie use of competency-based curriculum in 
multi-grade groupings, as in tiie Jofdin Plan. 

Looking at the evidence, this is not a yes-no 
question of whether to favor or oppose tracking or 
between-class ability grouping - it is an issue of 
considering and evaluating alternative instruc- 
tional approaches to each as primary ways to deal 
with student diversity. 
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TabU 1 

Currieular Progroi InrollMnts of 1M2 and 1972 ligb Sobool Saniors 

by lUoa-lthnie Group 



lUoo-Btbnio Category 



Cobort and tearioaa Afrioaa- 

Currieulw Yraok Hiapaaio Indian Aaian laarioan l^ita total 

1M2 Saniora (ll-175f) (»-lM) (»-17i) (IN1743) ONfSOS) (»-133t2) 



Parity Zndas 



Parity Xndax 



Paroaat 
tarity 



29. C 
.M 



2€.S* 



43. 

1.S2 



4t.M 22. 4* 
l.C2<a> .74 



18. M 
.4C 



32.4 

1.12 



S8.0* 

1,42 



19. 



2S.S* 
.84 



38.7* 
1.34 



30.2 
1.00 



28.9 

1.00 



29.7 



3S.9* 40.9 38.3 
.88 1.00 



32.1 



tttcoant 

»arity 



faroaot 
Parity Xadax 

IIOCAfXOHIL 



faroaot 
»arity 



42.4* 

l.SO 



28.1* 
.S4 



29. S* 

1.S2 



33.9* 

1.20 



33.0* 
.€3 



33.1* 
1.71 



28.2 

1.00 



S2.S 
1.00 



19.4 

1.00 



31.3 



44.3 



24.3 



Souroaa: Data for 1982 amiora bas^d on firat follovup of aopboanra partioipanta in Bigb School and 
Bayond Surwy (■tB) , 0.8. D^partaaat of Bdaoation, Vational Cantar for Bdueation Statiatioa. Data for 
1972 aaniora ar« drawn froa baa^-y^ar of tba Vational X.ongitudinal Study of tba High Sobool Claaa of 1972 
(MLS), O.S. DapariflMt of Bdooatioo, Vational Cantar for Iduoation Statiatioa. 

<a> Tbia oaa b^ intarpratad aa follova: "Zn 1982 tba ganaral aduoation traek partioipation rata for 
tearioan Zadiao atudanta waa M paroMt bighar than (or l.«2 tiaaa) tba ganaral track partioipation rata 
for vbita atudanta." 

<b> Zaauffioiaot aaapla aisaa 

•Rapraaaata aignifioant diffaranoa fro« tba lAiita population at or bayond tba .05 laval. 
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Tabu 2 



rattcmt of Ability Grouped Class JUsignMit in rublie Schools 
9mrrinq turXy Adolosoonts by Solootod Student Chsrtctoristics 



All Schools 



Studonts English 

All BoaogoiMOus CIssms 22.0 2S.0 

< 20% Mir«erity 20.0 25.2 

> 20% Minority 2€.l 24.4 

Schools vlioxo "typiesl" ontoring studont is: 



Socisl 

NsthOMtics lUsding Seionoo Studios 



3f .3 


2f 


€ 


€ 


5 


4.7 


40. € 


30 


1 


5 


9 


4.3 


35.4 


2t 


0 


7 


.0 


5.2 



Bolov AwmrMgm 

All Boaogonaous CIssms 

< 20% Minority 
> 20% Minority 



24.0 21. • 40.0 

23.5 20. • 39.9 

2t.O 25.x 3t.O 



23.5 7.1 6.0 

23.2 5.t 
24.2 €.2 €.4 



AvmrMgm 

All BoMogon^ous Clasoos 

< 20% Minority 
^ 20% Minority 



20.2 30.0 40.7 

17. < 32.2 43.1 

2t.O 23.5 32.9 



35.2 5.2 2.( 

37.5 5.5 2.5 

27.4 3.3 2.4 



JLll BoMogoooous Clasoos 

< 20% Minority 
> 20% Minority 



21.4 22.5 35.9 

15.5 19.9 35.0 
25.2 24.9 3€.3 



30.0 7.7 €.0 

30.3 4.1 4.5 

29.9 9.6 $.7 



Souroo: Johns Bopkins Onivorsity National Survoy of Middlo Grados Principals 



CO 
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Tabu 3 



fatt«rfi0 of Coura* Traoklng in fublie Co^prahanslv* High iiohooXa 
for Diffttront Typ^' of ttudanta and tehooXa 



All tubjaeta Bona tubjaeta 

tebeal Oaaa 7.» 92.1 

aatwaan-Claaaai 

Ubility Oraypiag 

Mil li^b JIbility horn JIbility «o 
ttttdaota ttodaota Only ttudanta tely ttttdanta 

MmI QMa 57. S 1.4 4.7 2».4 

JblUty Qgfwpiftg 
aff lioabU) 



tmum: Vational iMgitudiaal Study of School Claaa of 1S72 



Tabla 4 

Vattmaa of Comraa Tracking in ttiblio Cocwrtth^naiva Bi^ S^oola 

by SubjMt 



Subjacta 

Tradkiag Ingliab Soiaaoa/ Social Vocational 

^attana Languaga MatbaMtica Studiaa Cooraaa 



ScbooX Qaaa S».l 42.3 39.4 C.2 

•atwaan-Claai 

JIbiXity Orooping 



•f 

JIbiXity 

(abm afplioabXa) 

Tva 20.2 4X.7 34.8 S8.4 

Tbraa 4C.2 40.0 4X.4 X2.2 

ronr 2X.X XX. 8 X8.2 X8.7 

Fivtt or Nora 12.S C.4 7.C 8.7 



Saoroa: VationaX I>ongitudinaX Study of High SobooX Ciiafia of X872 
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T«bl« 5 

Patterns of Course Tracking in Public Con^nbttnsivs Bigh School* 
by Subject krm^B and Studant Ithnioity 



High School Prograa 



•ubj^ot and 
Ability Group 



GmnmraX 

AfriOAn 

AMrioAn Bispanio Nhito 



Vbcatlonal 



African African 

Aaarican Biapanic Whita Aaarioan Hiapanic Nhita 



Total a 

African 

Aaarican Biapanic Nhita 



I 



SoiMM/ 

MfttbMHitiea 
Top CUoa 



Thiid 
Vovrth 

Fifth or Bolov 



B.D. 

Bliffliob/ 
ItOfigttOi9o 
Top Claaa 



third 
Vourth 

Vifth or Bolov 



t.D. 

•ooial ttudioa 
top Claaa 



Third 
Fourth 

Fifth or Bolov 



8.D. 



15 
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T«bl« ( 



Bff«cts<l> of lUM-Bthnlc Status on Special BduoAtlon «iid 
SngllBh and NathoMtlcs Courso f laoMMits Moag 
lfi2 Blgfa Sobool Sonlors* Controlling for Students 
lAckground and School Daiographlc Paotora 



Course f lac 



lUoa-Bthnlo Group 
African- toarloan 
toarloan llapanlc Indian 



Asian 



•paeial 

Miioation 



.00< 



.014* 



.001 -.011 



lal 
Ingliah 



.071»»» .0«3»** .077* .038 



lal 

Mattenatioa 



.121*** .131*»* .151*** .011 



<l>Bff«eta ara uaataadardliad paTtial ragrsaaioa oo«ffioianta dari^ 
froa anltipla x^graaaion analyaas ubar^ pouraa plaoanant ia r^graaaad on 
raott-«thaio group with control a for atudanta aax, ourriouluai traok 
plaoMMt and a^iool da«n graphic dharacstariatica (ragion, u^anioity, 
and aisa.) 

* daaotaa diraot affact ia aignifioaat at .OS laval 
** daaotaa dlraot affact ia aignifioaat at .01 laval. 
*** daaotaa diraot affact ia aignifioaat at .001 l^val. 



Tabla 7 



Bffacta<l> of Raca-Bthnic Status on Honors Baglish and 
Mathaaatics Couraii glanimts aaeag 1S82 High School 
Saaiors, Coatrolling f jr Studants Background 
and School D saw graphic Factors 



Couraa f lac 



Raoa-Bthnio Group 
African- Anarioan 
AMarican Hispanic Indian 



Asian 



Bonors 
Bngllsh 



..052*** 



.031»» 



.001 



.039 



Boaors 
Mathaaatics 



-.031»» 



.032»» 



.OOS 



.123*** 



<l>Bffacta ara unstandardiiad partial ragrassion coafficiants darivad 
froai mltipla ragrassion analysas «hara couraa plaeaaant is ragrassad on 
raoa-athnic group with controls for studants sax« ourrieulua track 
plaoanaut and school daaographic charactari sties (ragion« urbanicity« 
and siia.) 

* danotas diract affact ia significant at .05 laval 
** danotas diract affact is significant at .01 laval. 
danotas diract affact is significant at .001 laval. 
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Tabl« i 



Bf f«ct« of 11^ Bohool Curriottlutt Traoking oo Young Adult 
Litoraoy by lUM-Bthnie Groups with Controls <1> 



Bhito 



Biapftnio 



BroM Litnrasf 

fraok Blioiwnt 
Maltiflo B2 

Pnm— nt Litaraoy 

Track BliniMiit 
Maltipla B2 



9.C4 «.7<) 
.31 



<.7f (7.M) 
.30 



Co^ntational Litor«oy 



Traok Blionunt 
Nultipla B2 



.M (.90) 
.18 



.92 (.40) 1.72 (.54) 20.99 (3.83) 
.40 .<2 .39 



9.<3 (3.94) 
.28 



9.30 (3.17) 
.2< 



-9.12 (1.22) 
.9< 



-2.13 (.53) 
.48 



22.08 (3.44) 

.37 



<.97 (1.28) 
.1< 



Souroo: Vational BasosMmt of Bduestional frogroso Young Bdult Litoraoy Sunroy. 

1 Centrola Ineludo raopondonts oducation lotrol, «ox, ago, parant 
aduoation, ragiou, and oounty of birth 

• p < .09 
•* p < .01 
**• p < .001 
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